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NOTES ON THIS ISSUE 


“To seek out the common purpose that unites us—to discover the 
major premise on which we come together as adult educators, no matter 
what our several special interests may be” is the way Dean Royall states 
the theme of the lead article in this issue. He seeks this purpose in terms 
of a social ideal (the “open” society as opposed to the “closed” society) 
and an educational ideal (increasing cooperative intelligence rather than 
promoting the acceptance of officially established truths) that will com- 
mend themselves to many of us, and challenge the rest. 


Because of its length, we found it necessary to print A. A. Liveright’s 
“A Long Look at Labor Education” in two installments. Part I looks 
critically at the present state of labor education, labor educators, and the 
agencies in which they work. Part II, scheduled for the next issue, looks 
constructively at the problems discussed in Part I and suggests the direc- 
tion in which the author believes their solutions can be found. 


Edward B. Olds, who joined the AEA’s staff last year as Coordinator 
of a study of the financing of adult education, describes the purposes and 
methods of this study against a background of the general problem of 
getting needed research in adult education undertaken. 


Speaking of research, every adult class affords an opportunity for 
the teacher to make a contribution to his own and others’ know ledge of 
the learning processes of adult students. Quinton W. Guerin’s article on 
adult reading skills is by a teacher who took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. We should like to receive for publication reports of other studies 
conducted in the various areas of adult learning. 


Finally, Coolie Verner’s report, “The British Charter for Adult 
Education,” is something of a novelty in our pages. From time to time, 
as opportunity offers, we shall print such reminders of official and un- 
official writings that have influenced the development of modern adult 
education. 


—R. S. 
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Adult Education's Major Premise* 


Norman N. Royall, Jr. 


Professor of Mathematics, 


University of Kansas City, and Member, 


Board of Directors, The Kansas City Citizens’ Committee for Adult Education 


HERE 1S a point of view in adult 

education which goes by the title 
of “see the need and meet it.” In any 
community we can look about us and, 
if we are men of good will, discover a 
variety of intellectual and moral needs 
of the community and take some steps 
to meet them. But what are we en- 
gaged in when we do this? What is 
the deeper underlying philosophy of 
all these activities which entitles us 
to call them by the one common name 
“adult education”? There are as many 
needs as there are vocations and in- 
terests. And vocations have increased 
enormously in the past 150 years. A 
century or two ago there were hardly 
more than two dozen ways in which 
to make a living or to live a life. Now 
there are listed at least ten thousand 
ways of making a living, and there is 
much dispute about ways to make a 
life! The trouble with the slogan “see 
the need and meet it” is that it pro- 
vides us with programs of action, but 
it does not supply a philosophy of 
insights which relate those programs 
to one another. My purpose in this 
paper is to seek out the common pur- 
pose that unites us—to discover the 
major premise on which we come to- 
gether as adult educators, no matter 
what our several special interests may 
be. 


A Meaning for "Adult Education" 


It is almost impossible satisfactorily 
to define the expression “adult educa- 


tion.” But I do believe that our habit 


of using this expression is sound. 
There are many group activities of 
men, and not all of them would we 
choose to call educational. The expres- 
sion “adult education” implies that 
We are not interested in just any ac- 
tivity, but only in those of a peculiar 
character. They must be educational. 
We must search out that peculiarity. 

Moreover, the qualifying adjective 
“adult” implies a further restriction. 
This restriction is clearly not merely 
one of the age of the student. The 
word “adult” implies that within the 
manifold of educational activities we 
are concerned only with a special 
type. What is that type? And in what 
sense is it special? We must be pre- 
pared to state what the insights are 
that are implicit in the qualification 
“adult.” 

But we must be on guard. We must 
not expect our definitions to be 
wholly satisfactory. The difference 
between those adventures and cooper- 
ations of men that we choose to call 
educational, and those that are not 
so designated, is not necessarily a 
sharp difference. In practice, the ac- 
tivities of men will grade impercepti- 
bly from ones that are overtly and 
explicitly educational into others in 
which all educational value seems to 
have vanished. We need a concept of 
adult education, therefore, which is 
sharp enough to afford some clarity 
in discourse, but also wide enough not 
to be empty of content in practice. 
Only such a concept can unite ef- 


*Adapted from an address delivered at the conference of the Missouri Valley 
Adult Education Association in Kansas City, Missouri, March Sth, 1953 
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fectively the intellectual needs of re- 
flection with the practical necessities 
of action. 

It is my belief that adult education 
can be best defined generally as a type 
of communication within the open so- 
ciety whose proximate objective is 
the creation of sub-communities with- 
in that society, these sub-communities 
being created for the continuous solu- 
tion of the essentially unpredictable 
problems which arise in the open so- 
ciety. The ultimate objective of adult 
education is the transformation of the 
entire open society itself into the pat- 
tern of a great university. Adult edu- 
cation, thus conceived, is a very re- 
cent and highly refined aspect of the 
“time-binding” process. But it is time- 
binding, not in preparation for life 
conceived statically as something that 

can be prepared for; rather it is time- 
binding for intelligent living in proc- 
ess, conceived of dynamically as 
something unpredictable and in some 
sense “free.” This is my major thesis. 


"Open" and "Closed" Societies 

Let me explain some key terms in 
the foregoing statements. 

First, I have 
tion is a phenomenon of the 


said that adult educa- 
“open 
society.” This seems to indicate that 
there are some societies, at least, that 
are “closed” and that adult education, 
as here conceived, will not be found 
in those societies. This is precisely 
what I intend to affirm. An open so- 
ciety is a society in which men some- 
how manage to sustain their coopera- 
tions with one another in the absence 
of official and complete agreement 
upon the assumptions on which that 
cooperation is to be based. In the open 
society men are not necessarily in 
complete agreement on their concep- 
tions of their relations to their God, 
to Nature, or to one another. They do 
not all necessarily share the same view 


of their “destiny.” Officially, at least, 
the open society does not possess “a 
mission.” Men in the open society 
are at liberty to embrace a variety 
of destinies and to organize missions 
that may, in fact, be in conflict with 
one another. In other words, to use 
the language of Crane Brinton in 
Ideas and Men, the open society does 
not base itself upon a set of official 
answers to the Big Questions. 

The closed society is the opposite 
of this. Whatever doubts men may 
covertly hold in the closed society, 
there is, nevertheless, a set of answers 
to the Big Questions that has pre- 
ferred and official status. Moreover, 
the cooperations of men in the closed 
society are planned around this set of 
answers. 

Most societies in history have been 
closed societies. And it is not fanciful 
to state that such societies do not 
know adult education as we conceive 
it. For example, a closed society may 
have a set of official views that pre- 
clude immigration or emigration in 
any significant numbers. This view 
was advocated long ago by Plato in 
the Laws—that mature work of Plato’s 
old age that is a complete blue-print 
for a closed society. This was also 
the policy of Japan prior to the middle 
of the 19th century, and it is the 
policy today of certain totalitarian 
societies. Now, in such a society you 
simply do not have the problem of 
the education of the adult foreign- 
born. The problem just does not 
arise. The official answers preclude 
its arising. This aspect of adult edu- 

cation, then, becomes meaningless. 


Or consider the case of Sparta— 
that classical case of the closed so- 
ciety—where physically inferior in- 
fants were exposed to die. Or consider 
the case of those barbarian societies 
where the aged are put to death after 
their usefulness has been exhausted. 
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Such societies do not face the prob- 
lem of the rehabilitation of the phys- 
ically handicapped. 

I do not assert that closed societies 
are without education. Merely that 
they are without “adult education.” 
As a matter of fact, education may 
constitute an unusually large propor- 
tion of the time of the closed society. 
But it is not education inspired by un- 
predictable life in process; rather, it 
is rigorous training to meet life on 
pre-determined and fixed terms. Such 
training may even be continued with 
adults, but it does not follow that it 
s “adult education” as here conceived. 


"Communication" and "Community" 


Secondly, I have said that adult edu- 
cation is a type of communication 
whose purpose is the creation of sub- 
communities within the open society. 
We should never forget that in our 
language the words communication 
and community have the same root. 
There is no community without com- 
munication. The function of commu- 
nication is to create communities. 
These communities then take on the 
the task of solving certain problems 
that have arisen for adults in the open 
society. 

There is no mystery in this process. 
Men take on personality and charac- 
ter alteration only in interaction with 
other members of a community. Not 
only do men come to know and co- 
operate with one another by com- 
munication within a community, they 
also come to know themselves. Even 
their personalities are molded by this 
process. Consider a man who existed 
alone on this planet without even the 
social inheritance of language, and you 
will find that it is impossible to think 
of this man as having “personality.” 
The view that I am emphasizing here 
has been well stated by John Dewey 
in Experience and Nature as follows: 


“The interaction of human _ beings, 
namely, association, is not different in 
origin from other modes of interaction. 
There is a peculiar absurdity in the 
question of how individuals become 
social, if the question is taken literally. 
Human beings illustrate the same traits 
of both immediate uniqueness and con- 
nection, relationship, as do other things. 
No more in their case than in that of 
atoms and physical masses is immediacy 
the whole of existence and therefore an 
obstacle to being acted upon by and 
affecting other things. Everything that 
exists in as far as it is known and know- 
able is in interaction with other things. 
It is associated, as well as solitary, single. 
The catching up of human individuals 
into association is thus not a new and 
unprecedented fact; it is a manifestation 
of a commonplace of existence. Signifi- 
cance resides not in the bare fact of 
association, therefore, but in the con- 
sequences that flow from the distinctive 
patterns of human association.” 


But just as oxygen and hydrogen 
atoms in association produce water or 
hydrogen peroxide with properties 
different from those possessed by the 
atoms singly, so also in human asso- 
ciation something new is added. There 
is a creation of a new community, 
and the human individuals themselves 
are different effective entities in that 
new community from what they were 
before. 


The newer forms of adult education 
emphasize their group character. In 
fact, among the Great Books Groups 
and certain political discussion groups 
the methodology of group discussion 
and multiple leadership at times as- 
sumes the proportions of a cult. In 
general, however, it seems to me that 
this emphasis is excellent. Even 
though such groups may be heavily 
engaged in reading Aristotle—-who 
did not know the meaning of a sociol- 
ogy of knowledge—with great em- 
phasis upon a supposed isolate known 
as the moral individual, their method 
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of group discussion transforms Aris- 
totle into something quite different— 
and, in my judgment, more effective. 

Even the older forms of the Great 
Books idea—such as Dr. Eliot’s Five 
Foot Shelf—really relied upon com- 
munity. Although in that case the 
community consisted only of the stu- 
dent and the invisible authors with 
whom he was in one-way communi- 
cation. In so far as the Eliot plan was 
inferior in effect to the contemporary 
Great Books movement—and I think 
that it was—it is probable that its 
inferiority was traceable in large 
measure to this one-sided communica- 
tion that left too much of the com- 
munity invisible in the mists of liter- 
ary and philosophic history. 

This last remark brings us to the 
next point: the historical character of 
time-binding and its role in the proc- 
ess of adult education. 


Time-Binding 

Time-binding is the process where- 
by one generation builds upon the 
work of its predecessors. It is peculiar- 
ly a human trait that is not possessed 
by the other animals. But it is what 
makes man human by making it un- 
necessary for each generation to be- 
gin anew its struggle upwards out of 
the darkness. The reverse of the con- 
cept of time-binding is the conception 
that human _personality—particularly 
the personality of genius—is an isolate 
without an interconnected history 
with other personalities. Perhaps one 
of the best illustrations of the concept 
of isolation is contained in Pope’s 
famous couplet in praise of Isaac 
Newton and the great work, the 
Principia, wherein Newton set forth a 
mighty synthesis of physical and as- 
tronomical science: 

“Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid 

in night. 
God said, ‘Let Newton be,’ and 
all was light.” 


This is resounding praise of Newton, 
but it is nonsense as a description of 
the sociology of knowledge of the late 
17th century. Newton knew better. 
He was aware of his debt to time- 
binding when he made the more ac- 
curate statement: 


“If I have seen far, it is because I 
have stood on the backs of giants.” 
Those giants were Galileo, Kepler, 
Huyghens, and Copernicus. They 
even included, far back in the mists, 
Prolemy and Eudoxus. 


Usually part of our judgment as to 
the worth of an adult education ac- 
tivity will depend upon the depth and 
richness in connectivities of the time- 
binding that is apparent in it. For ex- 
ample, a group of people may come 
together to learn contract bridge—or, 
more recently, canasta. This may cre- 
ate a community whose objective is to 
exorcise the demon of loneliness which 
haunts so much of urban life in which 
other natural associations have been 
dissolved by the dynamics of the open 
society. But the time-binding is lack- 
ing in depth fore and aft. The com- 
munity so created hardly extends back 
of Mr. Ely Culbertson in time. And it 
lacks connectivities. Do not mistake 
me—the evening may, nevertheless, 
have been worth the effort. But we 
feel that the activity lacks some stature 
as an adult education activity. It is 
near one end of the spectrum that 
I mentioned earlier. But let me hasten 
to add that I do not think that it is 
completely in the ultra-violet range 
of invisibility of that spectrum of 
educational significance. 


The time-binding process is, of 
course, intimately connected with 
memory. Now, it is memory of pri- 
vate experiences that makes men sane. 
Suppose, for example, that you and I 
were to leave this room and go down 
to the street where we encountered 
a man, in full control of his physical 
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activities, but without knowledge of 
his name, the address where he lived, 
his business, or of how he came to be 
upon the street. We would realize at 
once that we had to do with a sick 
man. He would be not quite sane 
because all of the connectivities for 
significant communication with him 
had been broken. We would not know 
with whom to communicate about 
him, nor how to communicate with 
him. There would be no pattern of 
associations within which we could 
place him. We literally would not 
know to what “community” he be- 
longed. We would not know to 
whom, or for whom, he was respon- 
sible. This would affect our view of 
his personality. You would doubtless 
observe that it would also affect his 
own view of his personality. You can 
see, thus, that personality is not pos- 
sessed by a man in isolation. Hence, 
it is memory of some community that 
makes men sane. 


But it does not necessarily make 
them civilized. That will depend upon 
the depth and richness in time-binding 
of the community to which they owe 


allegiance and of which thev have 
memory. It is the role of adult edu- 
cation to make men not only sane, 


but civilized. (Indeed, as I shall point 
out at the close of these remarks, its 
role may be to make them more than 
civilized. ) 

There are mature persons who 
were hardly out of the safety pin 
stage in 1932 when the great depres- 
sion was a terrible social fact. They 
have no private memory of actual ex- 
perience with that calamity. Yet, if 
they are to be not merely sane, but 
civilized, they must be prepared to 
participate intelligently in social de- 
cisions whose wisdom may depend in 
some measure upon insights gained at 
the time of that catastrophe. Hence, 
they must know history in a fuller 


sense. For history is the memory of 
the race. It is knowledge of history 
that makes the breed civilized. 


History could be taught in advance 
if life would just stand still. However, 
in the open society with its unpre- 
dictable problems one never knows in 
advance what strand of history must 
be selected from the past as the 
thread upon which to tie one’s efforts 
to advance intelligently into the fu- 
ture. Hence, adult education must be 
prepared in the open society to supply 
us with many histories. 


This analysis applies even to those 
of you who teach industrial arts. You 
must realize that when you teach 
modern turret lathe operation to a 
group of men just prior to the instal- 
lation of new turret lathes in their 
factory, you are creating a community 
around a history. It is a community 
and a history that extend back to the 
inventor of the new lathe and even 
beyond. And it is a community that 
will have a role—and an important 
role—in solving a problem of the open 
society that makes such changes and 
scorns the idea that apprenticeship to 
a fixed technology is sufficient. This 
community has ‘depth in time; it is 
usually our job to see also that it has 
breadth in connectivities in the pres- 
ent life of the lathe operators so that 
it takes on for them an immediate 
and satisfying significance. 


Building Cooperative Intelligence 


for the Open Society 


I have emphasized that adult educa- 
tion is a tvpe of communication that 
creates communities having certain 
problem-solving purposes in the open 
society. But not all communication 
leads to this type of grouping. It is 
essential that we not confuse commu- 
nity with organization. 

The difficulty of organizing adult 
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education has often been remarked. 
1 am sure that you know what I 
mean: we organize an adult education 
council; we employ a director to co- 
ordinate the activities; we equip him 
with an office and a staff; and we 
hope that he will develop some co- 
herent operations in adult education 
that can reasonably be called “a pro- 
gram.” But after a number of months 
of anxious observation and advice we 
discover to our dismay that the only 
visible evidence of “coordination” is 
the publication of a monthly bulletin 
listing the various meetings through- 
out the city. An atmosphere of futility 
and frustration broods over the entire 
enterprise. 


I am not at all sure that we are 
always entitled to be as gloomy as 
this. Perhaps at this point we are con- 
fusing community and organization. 
In my judgment it might be fatal to 
adult education if it could ever be 
completely and highly organized. For 
1 rather suspect that the sense and 
function of community would be lost 
as our groupings transformed them- 
selves into organizations. A certain 
looseness in relations is always the 
mark of the community as distin- 
guished from the organization. This 
looseness permits human ‘personality 
to develop and to remain human. 


Perhaps what I am grying to say 
can be made clearer if I remark that 
an army is an organization, but a 
squad is a community. And the dif- 
ference is not primarily one of size. In 
an army one has a commander; in a 
squad one has a buddy. In a division 
one has an educational officer who 
talks to one about the war aims; in 
a squad one has a buddy who talks 
with one about all of one’s problems. 
An army is about the most uncivilized 
organization possible, a fine squad 
may be the only civilized community 
within miles of the battlefield. 


As a matter of fact, successful adult 
education in its creation of a sense 
of community operates in a manner 
opposite to the principle of organiza- 
tion. When men join an organization, 
they usually begin by affirming some 
belief. This is true whether the or- 
ganization be a lodge, an army, or a 
church. This usually means that they 
begin by closing off some part of 
man’s world from further debate or 
inquiry. And nine times out of 10 
what they affirm would not be af- 
firmed by scores of other men of 
equal critical competence. Thus, or- 
ganizations operate as somewhat di- 
visive instrumentalities within the 
larger society. 


Now, do not misunderstand me. 
This is not wholly bad. The great and 
wonderful thing about organizations 
is that they multiply the powers of 
men. This they do by bringing to- 
gether persons of a common view- 
point. 


But it is the purpose of communi- 
ties to multiply the intelligence of 
men. In a certain sense, then, adult 
education operates to counter the dilu- 
tion of intelligence which seems to be 
an inescapable part of what has been 
called the “infantilism of institutional- 
ization.” 


Need adult education be wholly 
chaotic, however? I think not. There 
is a pattern of association in which 
membership is not obtained on the 
basis of an affirmation that closes 
some area of inquiry. That pattern is 
shown in the idea of a university. And 
as societies, universities are extremely 
tough and long-lived methods of as- 
sociation. The Platonic academy, 
which was the first university, was 
established in the fourth century be- 
fore the Christian era and had an un- 
broken existence until closed by 
Justinian in 529 A. D. 
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Probably not even Plato, with his 
fertile imagination, could foresee that 
development into the scores of uni- 
versities today which was implied by 
his academy. But a review of history 
seems to indicate that man is seeking 
always new and better arrangements 
whereby to live a fuller life. Arnold 
Toynbee has suggested an insight that 
is relevant here. He points out that 
at the end of each civilization the 
area of that civilization has been 
taken over by one of the high re- 
ligions. The older secular manner of 
association has in each case been re- 
placed by the newer religious manner 
of living together. Toynbee remarks 
that perhaps this indicates that some 
day to the three terms of the progres- 
sion, savagery, barbarism, civilization, 
there will be added a fourth. He sug- 
gests that this fourth and final term 
will be ecclesiastical. 


With a somewhat more secular 
orientation than that of Mr. Toynbee, 
I would shift the suggestion a bit. 
I know of no reason why the fourth 
term should be the last. Moreover, it 
seems to me that even the first three 
terms are the inventions of men. I 
do not see why we should hypostatize 
these terms and thereby confuse the 
reality of the one continuous develop- 
ment which they describe. This con- 
tinuous development, it seems to me, 
is progressively, if haltingly, toward 
an open society, not toward closure 
in ecclesiastical terms. If a pattern of 


association is to be suggested, then | 
would suggest the university rather 
than the church. 

On this view, then, I would suggest 
that the long range purpose of adult 
education in the open society is to 
transform the entire open society into 
a great university. In so doing, it 
would be the mission of adult educa- 
tion in the open society to keep that 
society open. This is a task today 
worthy of anyone’s best efforts. Only 
in this way can men progressively 
build their cooperative intelligence. 

But if this be true, we are certainly 
only at the beginning. Not even Plato 
could see what universities would 
come to be. Nor can we see clearly 
the shape of that society or com- 
munity far ahead. But two thousand 
years ‘from now men will have tie 
perspective upon us that we have 
upon Plato. It may be that they will 
look back and observe the develop- 
ment of adult education beginning 
about the 20th century and note that 
it was a peculiar and decisive socio- 
logical mechanism in the affairs of 
men and in the further evolution of 
their methods of sustaining human 
cooperations within the open society 
of free men. 

But high noon of this development 
is for someone else to witness. Let us 
take heart from the beginning we 
have made and rejoice in the fact that 
we have been permitted to sense the 
first streak of dawn along the horizon. 
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This article deals with some of the most controversial aspects of 
perhaps the most controversial area of adult education. The author, 
presently doing graduate work at the University of Chicago, will wel- 
come your critical comments. If their quality warrants it, a selection or 
summary of comments received will be published in this journal. 


A Long Look at Labor Education 


A. A. Liveright 
Formerly Director, Union Education Service, University of Chicago; 
Author of "Union Leadership Training" 


Part I—Some Observations 


uRING the past five years I have 

had a rare opportunity to partici- 
pate in and observe hundreds of dif- 
ferent labor education programs run 
both by unions and by universities in 
all parts of the country. I had an 
opportunity to experiment with and 
test a variety of adult education tech- 
niques and to watch many others in 
operation. I have made many new 
and good friends in the field and have 
observed many different approaches 
to labor education. I have derived 
enormous personal satisfaction from 
working directly with thousands of 
local union members and _ officers. 
During this time I hope I have also 
learned something about unions and 
about the labor education field in 
general. 


Part I of this article records my 
observations on the goals of labor 
education, planning and evaluation of 
programs, integration of labor educa- 
tion in the union, frustration of labor 
educators, union-university relations, 


the government and labor education, 
and membership reaction to labor ed- 
ucation. These observations will be 
followed by brief suggestions for 
dealing with some of the problems 
observed. 

This material is presented purposely 
in the form of observations—rather 
than as tested hypotheses or proven 
theories—in the hope that it may stim- 
ulate some active reaction and con- 
structive thinking about a vital field 
of adult education which, as yet, has 
not even come close to realizing its 
enormous potentialities. 


The Central Problem 


So obvious that it is likely to be 
overlooked is the cold, hard fact that 
labor education programs today reach 
only a pitifully small proportion of 
labor union members who might 
benefit from them. 

The major reason for this is that 
most top labor leaders do not feel that 
leadership or membership education— 


Nore: Acknowledgment and thanks are due to several people who have helped 
greatly, but who are in no way responsible for the ideas expressed: Estelle Wirpel 
for reviewing, editing, and rewriting, and the following for commenting on the 
paper at various stages of its development: Benjamin Bloom, John Caldwell, Francis 
Henson, Cyril O. Houle, Robert Levin, and Myles Horton. A.A.L. 
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outside of that received in the school 
of hard knocks—is necessary to reach 
present labor union goals. 


The best indication that most top 
union leaders aren’t convinced of the 
importance of labor education is pro- 
vided by figures on employment of 
personnel in this field. Of the more 
than 200- international unions in the 
United States, fewer than 10 employ 
any field staff outside of national 
headquarters. Another 20 to 30 unions 
have one person who devotes full time 
to educational work. Several state 
AFL and CIO federations have educa- 
tional departments but fewer than 50 
employ a full-time person for this 
job. The CIO and AFL national fed- 
eration headquarters each employ 
three professionals. Roughly then, 
only 40 to 50 full-time professional 
workers are employed by unions to 
plan, run, and follow up educational 
programs for 17 million union mem- 
bers! 

Underlying this disregard of edu- 
cational activities is the fact that most 
unions — although they may have 
roughly stated immediate goals for 
improving wages and working con- 
ditions—have not, either singly or in 
unison, formulated a w orkable or gen- 
erally recognized program to achieve 
continuing economic gains. As of De- 
cember, 1953, the labor movement, or 
the various labor movements in the 
U. S., have failed to formulate any 
long-term labor philosophy which 
might serve as a raison d'etre for a 
real labor education program. 


Since 1933 most unions have been 
so effective in riding the increasing 
wave of prosperity and so adroit in 
securing a decent share of this in- 
creasing prosperity for their members 
at the bargaining table that they have 
not been forced to work out long- 
term plans or programs. Few labor 
leaders have bothered to develop the 


kind of political and social program 
which is necessary to maintain present 
levels, to secure future gains, and to 
determine to what extent such gains 
are dependent on the general economy 
and on international affairs. (Inter- 
estingly enough, the few unions which 
have done anything about such plan- 
ning and programming are the same 
unions which have enlarged and sup- 
ported their educational programs. ) 


This central problem—lack of sup- 
port by labor leaders for labor educa- 
tion and lack of long-term union phi- 
losophy, goals, and programs—results 
not only in limiting the number of 
persons reached but in difficulties in 
conducting present programs. 


Goals of Labor Education 


Labor educators generally agree 
that the short-run goal of almost all 
labor education programs is_ the 
strengthening of the local union. Such 
agreement stops, however, when at- 
tempts are made to secure common 
definition of “strengthening the local 
union.” Does it mean routine execu- 
tion of international policy? With- 
standing raiding attempts? Increased 
attendance at local meetings? Better 
policing of the contract? 

Further, all efforts—and a number 
have been made—to arrive at some 
common definition of the long-run 
goals of labor education have been 
fruitless. As an example, several years 
ago 10 labor educators were asked 
to submit their definition of the goals 
of labor education. Ten widely dif- 
ferent statements resulted. Thev 
varied from “bringing about a social 
revolution (peaceably )” to providing 
a “broad, liberal education for union 
members.” 

Despite some degree of reasonable, 
understandable, and necessary differ- 
ences in goals and objectives, union 
and university labor educators spend 
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endless hours trying to arrive at some 
general agreement on long-run goals. 
Discussions of this nature consist pri- 
marily of each person’s trying to con- 
vince the others of his particular point 
of view and objective. Little time and 
effort is spent on attempting to ar- 
rive first at minimum areas of agree- 
ment and then to move on to some 
broader goals held in common. 


Since the labor movement as a 
whole has no clear-cut, long-term 
philosophy, we can hardly expect the 
labor education movement to evidence 
unity of purpose. Where there is 
agreement on short-term goals, how- 
ever, this is a reflection of the fact 
that most unions believe that im- 
mediate goals must be won through 
collective bargaining rather than in 
the political or social arenas. 


Even if labor educators could agree 
on a broad philosophy of labor edu- 
cation, would it be of equal interest 
to unions of diverse traditions, indus- 
trial backgrounds, and to such diverse 
personalities as, for example, Walter 
Reuther, David McDonald, John L. 
Lewis, Matthew Woll, David Beck, 
Mike Boyle, and Ralph Helstein? 

Behind this diversity and variety of 
union goals and absence of any clear- 
cut philosophy lie some of the great 
differences between the labor move- 
ment in the United States and those in 
Europe. Unions in Europe, based on 
a strong class-consciousness, have been 
nurtured on continuing political ac- 
tion; their aim is to increase their 
control of industry in one form or an- 
other; they do not stand for the main- 
tenance of a particular economic sys- 
tem. Unions in the United States 
represent a group of workers who are 
notably not class-conscious; they are 
not engaged in continuing political 
action as a cohesive focal point; they 
profess to be champions of the present 
economic system rather than fighters 


for basic changes in the political and 
economic fields. 

In addition to the present emphasis 
on immediate economic gains and the 
general lack of any stated long-term 
political or social goals, there also is 
lacking an effective group of thinkers 
and intellectuals directly inside or 
even on the fringes of the labor move- 
ment in the United States, trying to 
crystalize some long-term goals as 
has been the case in Europe. Efforts 
toward the development of such joint 
thinking and action in the labor edu- 
cation field through organizations 
such as Brookwood Labor College or 
the American Labor Education Serv- 
ice have been thwarted by the labor 
leadership either through boycott or 
envelopment. 

To date, labor educators (both 
those in unions and in unversities), 
because of their lack of status in the 
labor movement and their inability to 
make meaningful contact with other 
persons interested in working toward 
a long-term philosophy, have not been 
able to persuade top labor leaders to 
work toward a basic philosophy. 


Planning and Evaluation of Programs 


What little agreement does exist 
about immediate labor education goals 
and objectives is rarely carried over 
to planning a broad labor education 
program, nor is it applied to planning 
and running specific programs. Most 
programs are set up in light of what 
appears to be a popular subject at a 
particular time. Others are determined 
on the basis of an unstated and sup- 
posedly implicit understanding of 
goals on the part of individual labor 
educators. Since specific goals are not 
formulated for particular programs, 
results and achievements of programs 
cannot be intelligently measured. 

Most labor educators realize the im- 
portance of securing data on which 
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programs succeed and which do not. 
Then why not determine goals which 
can be used to find out? Some reasons 
for this omission are: first, because of 
the breathlessness of the planning and 
execution of programs, no time is 
available for effective planning; sec- 
ond, the number of persons attending 
has come to be the main criterion for 
success; third, because of past un- 
fortunate experiences, many labor 
educators look upon any evaluation as 
an attempt to measure effectiveness 
not in terms of realistic objectives but 
of academic criteria which are simply 
not applicable to the objectives of 
pragmatic union programs, fourth, 
careful evaluation is a threat to some 
labor educators who have made im- 
possible claims for their programs. 


As long as labor educators are beset 
by this four-fold problem of breath- 
lessness, tyranny of numbers, super- 
pragmatism, and fear, they are un- 
likely to examine their goals or to use 
goals as a means of testing results. 
Also, they are unable to point to con- 
crete results as an argument for ex- 
tended activity. 

There is almost as much disagree- 
ment as to how labor education pro- 
grams should be run and who should 
run them as there is about goals. In 
some cases where these disagreements 
accurately mirror differing goals they 
are valid and sound, but in most cases 
where they merely reflect the pre- 
dilections of the educational director, 
they can only detract from effective 
education. 

In re emphasis: Some union educa- 
tion directors believe that labor edu- 
cation should be a highly inspirational, 
emotional, propagandistic experience 
which will give workers an under- 
standing of “the sweat, strife, and 
bloodshed which built the labor move- 
ment.” Others feel that strife and 
bloodshed should be played down and 


emphasis placed on an efficient and 
businesslike relationship between com- 
pany and union. Still others feel that 
“both sides should be presented,” 
leaving it up to the members to draw 
conclusions. And a few from univer- 
sities feel that all that is required is to 
present union members with “the 
truth” about collective bargaining, 
economics, etc. 


In re techniques: Some labor educa- 
tors count primarily on outside lec- 
turers. Others will not permit anyone 
to teach who has not been a member 
of the union for many years. Some de- 
pend entirely on lectures and formal 
presentations. Others lean heavily on 
discussions, role-playing, and group 
techniques which stimulate participa- 
tion. 


Integration of Labor Education 


By and large, labor education pro- 
grams are not integrated into the or- 
ganizational structure of the union. 
Most education departments are cen- 
tralized at the headquarters office and 
have no branches or representatives 
at the regional and district levels. Re- 
gional directors and the international 
representatives are generally willing 
to cooperate to the extent of some re- 
cruiting for summer schools and 
week-end conferences, but rarely do 
they look upon these educational ses- 
sions as real means of facilitating their 
job or carrying out their functions. 


There are notable exceptions to this 
observation, such as the UAW-CIO 
Regional Educational and_ Political 
Action staff members, the Joint-Board 
educational directors working in the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
OWIU field man working in District 
#6 of the OWIV, and the local union 
men trained as trainers in the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and 
the Paper Makers. But these are defi- 
nitely exceptions. They do prove, 
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however, that integration can be ac- 
complished, and they also prove the 
effectiveness of integration. 


Almost no unions have yet thought 
out and planned programs in which 
their field staff or international repre- 
sentatives are trained as educational 
representatives. Very few unions have 
yet integrated their educational direc- 
tors into the field organization in such 
a way that they are immediately util- 
ized in implementing and training for 
programs felt to be of prime impor- 
tance to the regional directors. As a 
matter of fact, most formal education 
programs being carried on both by 
AFL and CIO at the national level and 
by the various international unions 
tend to increase the dependence of 
local unions on the few full-time 
education directors rather than utiliz- 
ing devices and techniques which ac- 
tually integrate education into the 
day-by-day work of the unions. 


In addition to lack of any plan for 
integration in the actual operation of 
the program, top leadership and field 
staff members of the various unions 
are rarely directly involved either in 
planning or evaluating the results of 
educational programs. Nor have most 
unions tapped the enormous resources 
of men and women in local unions 
who can be trained to carry on edu- 
cational programs. 


Partly responsible for this is the 
fact that many educational directors 
have no faith in the ability of local 
members to carry on a training pro- 
gram. Also responsible i is the fact that 
an education program still hasn’t been 
accepted by top labor leaders or their 
field staffs as a necessary part of effec- 
tice operation. It is regarded as a 
pleasant and _ status-satisfying excur- 
sion, but not as a basic tool in the 
arsenal of building union loyalty and 
strength. 


Frustration of Labor Educators 
Almost all labor educators, both in 

unions and universities, feel frustrated 

in their efforts to build a more vital 


and dynamic program. They are unan- 


imous in their complaints that top 
labor leaders and university admin- 
istrators do not understand them or 
the importance of the work they are 
trying to do. 

Both union and university people 
active in labor education are devoted 
and dedicated. They have a basic be- 
lief that labor education is essential 
to a strong and dynamic labor move- 
ment. They are, however, both indi- 
vidually and as a group, so harassed, 
so continually engaged in picking up 
the pieces of last week’s conference 
and recruiting for next week’s, that 
they rarely have a spare moment to 
sit down and figure out where they 
are going or how to get there. 

By and large, union education di- 
rectors have little status in their own 
unions and almost never do they have 
any constituency that they can de- 
pend upon to support them or their 
programs. They are looked upon as a 
fringe of the union and, unfortunately, 
are very frequently considered an ex- 
pendable fringe. Their existence in 
the union is tied directly to the kind 
of relationships they hold with the 
current top officers, rather than be- 
ing part of a long-term program 
which is inextricably interwoven into 
the operation of the union. 

As far as university labor educa- 
tion directors are concerned, they are 
also generally considered an expend- 
able and peripheral part of the uni- 
versity program. They rarely have 
academic status or tenure in their in- 
stitutions and almost all of them must 
make their programs pay if they ex- 
pect to continue. 

To summarize, 
of status and security, 


in addition to lack 
labor educators 
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are, in general, a frustrated group be- 
cause of the following factors: lack 
of philosophy and goals, which pre- 
vents cohesion and joint action; in- 
ability to move top leadership toward 
the formulation of goals; comparison 
of the position of labor educators and 
labor intellectuals in this country with 
those in Europe; realization of the 
need for planning and evaluation, but 
insufficient time for these functions. 


Union-University Relations 

Despite the fact that each year an 
increasing number of unions and uni- 
versities are effectively working to- 
gether on running specific programs, 
a basic suspicion continues between 
labor education leaders in the unions 
and those in the universities. Time 
that might better be spent on planning 
programs, working out demonstra- 
tions and testing hypotheses about 
labor education, is wasted because of 
mutual distrust. 


In face of the ridiculously inade- 
quate staff and facilities available to 
carry on labor education programs 
within the unions, as compared to the 
needs and potential interest, good 
sense would seem to call for an eager 
use of all facilities and services avail- 
able to extend the scope of labor edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, continued sus- 
picion of universities by union educa- 
tion workers, and vice versa, has 
prevented effective use of available 
university facilities. 

As far as unions are concerned, 
some factors responsible for this are: 

The long-time reluctance of uni- 
versities to enter the field of labor 
education despite much activity in 
management education and_ business 
schools; and, hence, the understand- 
able mistrust of labor educators as 
to their present motives. 

A number of university errors and 
apparent lack of understanding of 
unions by universities which grows 


out of inexperience in working with 

unions. 

The fear that some universities 
stress industrial peace and harmony 
on the basis of the reasonableness of 
management rather than on the basis 
of labor’s goals. 

A fear on the part of union educa- 
tion directors that university expan- 
sion may mean that universities will 
take over the bulk of labor education 
from the unions themselves. 

The lack of clearly stated labor 
education goals makes for continuing 
disagreement on what a_ program 
should include and how it should be 
run. 

An unwillingness on the part of 
labor educators at the federation level 
to have local unions work out educa- 
tional programs with universities for 
fear either that the locals will be 
ideologically reduced or that the edu- 
cators’ programs will get away from 
them. 

As far as university administrators 
are concerned, we find more and 
more of them becoming increasingly 
intrigued with the idea of extending 
educational programs to labor. Many 
are not quite certain what it is they 
want to offer, or how, but they are 
ready to experiment. At the same 
time, they are reluctant to risk their 
professional status and seem to want 
more guarantees from labor than from 
other groups that their academic 
chastity will be preserved. They want 
to work with labor unions, but are 
concerned lest they be accused of 
working for them. 


At the same time, a number of 
universities which have tried honestly 
to set up programs with unions have 
been abruptly and unceremoniously 
rebuffed for their efforts. They have 
been greeted by suspicion, by endless 
stories about how universities are try- 
ing to subvert and weaken the labor 
movement. In other instances, after 
working out programs with labor edu- 
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cators, they find that the plans have 
been vetoed or completely changed by 
top union leadership. As a result, 
many university officials feel that it 
is better to wait until labor educa- 
tion grows up a bit before they at- 
tempt to cooperate. Others feel that 
the only way to work with unions is 
to circumvent the education directors 
—who can’t commit the union any- 
way—and deal directly with the top 
leadership. 


The Government and Labor Education 


For more years than one likes to 
recall a Labor Extension Bill has been 
proposed annually in Congress by 
some staunch supporter of the labor 
movement. For the same number of 
vears such bills have withered and 
died in committee. And this has oc- 
curred in the face of annually increas- 
ing appropriations for Agricultural 
Extension work and at the same time 
that union membership and union po- 
litical pressure have vastly increased. 

Why, then, in view of the fact that 

1 precedent has been set and in the 
fans of increasing labor power, has 
the Government neglected to provide 
funds for labor education? 

The answers seem implicit in the 
observations already made. By and 
large, government officials have little 
know ledge and less concern about 
labor education. They feel—and prob- 
ably correctly so—that until labor edu- 
cators are able to sell their own leader- 
ship on the need for expanded labor 
education, until they can get the AFL 
and CIO to agree on the kind of bill 
which should be passed, and until 
unions and universities can settle their 
differences (outside of hearing cham- 
bers rather than during the course of 
the hearings), there is not much need 
to evidence more concern or to take 
specific action. 


Membership Reaction 


Despite the array of problems, 
weaknesses, and frustrations encoun- 
tered in the labor education field, 
there is one enormous positive factor 
which, to many of us, makes up for 
all the headaches and disappointments. 
That fact is the almost unanimously 
enthusiastic reaction of local union 
officers and members to the educa- 
tional programs. My own experience— 
which I am certain is shared by most 
persons who have run labor education 
programs for local union members— 
is that these members avidly welcome 
any educational program which is 
even remotely geared to their needs 
and interests. 

This interest and enthusiasm stem 
initially from a desire to discuss im- 
mediate union affairs and problems, 
but can very easily be expanded and 
extended into just as enthusiastic an 
interest in community, national, and 
world affairs. Union officers and 
members have indicated in a number 
of test situations that they know in- 
finitely more than we give them credit 
for, that they are not only willing but 
eager to discuss and analy ze problems 
confronting them, that thev will con- 
tinue in an educational program for 
many months once their interest has 
been stimulated, and that thev_ will 
very frequently take much of what 
thev have experienced back to other 
members in the local. 

In other words, all experience indi- 
cates that the customer, the ultimate 
consumer of labor education, is more 
than eager to sample and to delve 
more deeply into the product offered 
by labor educators. As a matter of 
fact, union members in their en- 
thusiasm are frequently willing to ac- 
cept inferior educational products. In 
testimony to their judgment and dis- 
crimination, however, they don’t usu- 
ally return to programs which fail to 
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offer a real opportunity to participate 
and to deal with real problems. 

How can we account for this wide- 
spread and active interest in education 
programs? Why, despite all the dif- 
ficulties and problems outlined, do 
local people still seize opportunities 
to attend educational activities? 

Most important is the fact that such 
programs usually provide local mem- 
bers with the first opportunity they 
have ever had to sit down and talk 
about their union and its problems and 
their place in the union. More spe- 
cifically, union education programs 
help the members to understand the 
union they belong to, to find out 
where they fit into it and what is ex- 
pected of them, to see how the union 
fits into their community and home 
life, and to get objections and ques- 
tions into the open. 


Good local programs also provide 
union members with an opportunity 
to start participating in their union. 
At first this participation may be 
purely in the form of asking ques- 
tions and complaining. Nevertheless, 
such initial activities have pretty gen- 
erally revealed that union members 
are much more willing—in fact, eager 
—to participate in their union than we 
give them credit for. At the same time 
we can’t expect increased participa- 
tion unless the members know what 
the union is really after and what they 
can do to help in reaching its goals. 


Basically, the interest of union 
members in labor education is the 
same interest that motivates most 


adults to want to know more about 
the world around them and to want 
to have more to say about what hap- 
pens in it. 


Nore: Part II of this article, which suggests ways of solving some of the prob- 
lems raised above, will appear next month. Fd. 


AN AEA-SPONSORED STUDY TOUR 


World Studytours, a non-profit 
adult education agency, in coopera- 
tion with Professor Abbott Kaplan, 
chairman of the AEA’s Committee on 
International Relations, has announced 
an unusual opportunity for the sum- 
mer of 1954. 

From about July 6 to August 29, 
U. S. adult educators will meet in 
seminars with leaders of various types 
of adult education programs in Lon- 


don, Paris, Geneva, Austria, and Italy. 
Time is also planned for sight-seeing 
visits to Venice, Florence and Rome. 
Costs are estimated at $1,425 for all 
expenses of the two months, New 
York to New York. 

Inquiries and applications may be 
addressed to Professor Abbott Kap- 
lan, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif., or to World 
Studytours, Box 523, Rve, New York. 
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The AEA's Finance Study 


A Starting Point for Research in Adult Education 
Edward B. Olds 


Research Coordinator, National Commission on Adult Education Finance, 
Adult Education Association 


EVERAL YEARS AGO a committee of 

adult educators prepared a report 
on “Needed Research in Adult Edu- 
cation.” ' A most comprehensive list- 
ing was made of 349 titles of research 
problems classified into 25 specific 
areas. Despite this evidence of aware- 
ness concerning the need for research 
in adult education, a common com- 
plaint today is the lack of actual re- 
search. 


What can be done about this gap 
between recognition of need for re- 
search and action to meet the need? 


An hypothesis that seems worth 
testing is that research in adult edu- 
cation can be advanced by starting 
with a specific problem or group of 
problems confronting operating agen- 
cies engaged in adult education and 
carrying on research that will con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem. 
The assumption behind this suggestion 
is that if such research contributes to 
the solution of the problem, it will 
lead to more interest in and resources 
for research related to other kinds of 
problems. 


In 1953 the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion made available to the Adult Edu- 
cation Association the sum of $25,000 
to conduct a study of the financing 
of adult education. As everyone en- 
gaged in adult education knows, se- 
curing adequate financial resources 


has always been a major problem. The 
expenditure of $25,000 can do little 
more than scratch its surface unless 
the scope of the study is rigorously 
limited. Accordingly, the AEA de- 
cided to focus the project on these 
three areas: 

(1) The financirig of public school 
adult education 

(2) The financing of community 
adult education councils 

(3) The designing of a broader 
finance study 

Dr. Homer Kempfer and others 
who developed plans for this study 
had the vision to see that there are 
powerful dynamics associated with 
finance. They saw that because of 
widespread desire on the part of adult 
educators for more resources, con- 
siderable involvement might be ob- 
tained in a study to find useful solu- 
tions. Consequently, they saw that the 
$25,000 might serve as a pump primer 
or catalytic agent to trigger a whole 
series of chain reactions resulting in a 
total research effort of considerable 
extent. If this effort results in the im- 
provement and expansion of adult 
education, they saw this project as in- 
directly broadening the use of re- 
search in solving other problems 
facing adult education. 

Many observers have pointed out a 
widespread contradiction in our so- 


“Needed Research in Adult Education,” Report of the Joint Committee of the 
American Educational Research Association and the Department of Adult Education 
of the National Education Association, NEA Division of Adult Education, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., June 1949. 
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ciety between ideals or goals and 
actual practice or behavior.’ Because 
of this situation, economic measures of 
actual expenditures provide a more 
realistic appraisal of the operating 
values of people and their organiza- 
tions than official or unofficial state- 
ments of purpose. A school system, 
for example, may profess to be in- 
terested in enhancing the cultural level 
of its community, yet a study may 
reveal that it fails to provide adequate 
resources for an adult education pro- 
gram to achieve this goal. As citizens 
see the factors blocking the realization 
of their goals, they are on the way to 
finding solutions. When they discover 
that research methods can help them 
solve one problem, there is likelihood 
that they will be interested in using 
research for the solution of other 
problems. This suggests that it is im- 
portant at this stage to apply limited 
research resources in such a way as 
to educate many people concerning 


studies of adult education have pointed 
up the importance of finance prob- 
lems,* it seems likely that the use 
of research in finding solutions to the 
economic problems of adult education 
will result indirectly in broader sup- 
port for research in general. This is 
more likely to be true if the research 
is conducted so as to involve many 
people in the process and is related to 
vital issues. These two criteria are 
interrelated: in order to involve peo- 
ple in the research, it must be related 
to a goal which is real to them; in 
order to be effective in producing 
results (particularly with respect to 
social problems), it must involve and 
educate many people who are in a 
position to do something about the 
problem. 


Overview of Finance Study 


The present project was launched 
at a two-day meeting of a 16-man 
committee which decided to call it- 


the utility of research. Since several self the National Commission on 


*Myrdal, Gunnar, An American Dilemma, Harper & Bros., New York, 1944. 


*Study of Urban Public School Adult Education Programs of the United States, 
Division of Adult Education Service, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 1952. p. 27. “Lack of funds was considered to be the most serious among 
eight listed barriers to the development of the most adequate adult education program 
by 275 urban public schools. More than half (54.9%) of the schools reported this 
as a serious barrier.” 

University Extension in the United States, John R. Morton, University of Ala- 
bama Press, Birmingham, Ala., 1953. p. 104. “Approximately one-third of the 57 
colleges and universities participating in this study reported considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with existing arrangements for financing university extension services, while 
another one-third believed that some modifications were needed. Limitations to 
the present programs were attributed to the high degree of self-support required 
which resulted in limiting programs too exclusively to those courses and activities 
which are largely self-supporting.” 

Patterns of Liberal Education in the Evening College, A Study of Nine In- 
stitutions, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, Chicago, 1952. p. 72. 
A serious dilemma found in the colleges studied was that some of the courses which 
were thought to be most valuable in terms of liberal education standards do not as 
yet attract many students. This raised the question as to whether such courses should 
not be subsidized to a greater extent than at present. 

Young People and Citizenship, Edward B. Olds and Eric Josephson, National 
Social Welfare Assembly, New York, 1953. p. 57. “Insufficient funds” was reported 
as the sixth most important barrier to the development of more adequate programs 
of citizenship education programs among 15 listed barriers, by 216 local agencies 
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Adult Education Finance. * In addition 
to providing advice on broad policies 
and procedures, the Commission is 
helping by facilitating participation in 
the study on the part of various 
groups which the members represent. 
Such technical advice as is needed is 
being obtained from various social 
scientists. For example, an informal 
committee composed of research ex- 
perts from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Census Bureau, and Na- 
tional Education Association advised 
on survey procedure for the public 
school finance study. The help of the 
Census Bureau was obtained in select- 
ing a probability sample of 1059 
school districts representing the more 


than 70,000 school districts through- 
out the’ country. A survey method 
was designed, starting with a postcard 
followed by a three-page question- 
naire, for those with adult education 
programs. 

Through the cooperation of the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, represented on our 
Commission by Dr. Edgar Fuller, the 
executive secretary, invitations have 
been sent to the 48 chief state school 
officers to establish committees to 
study state financing of adult educa- 
tion. Study outlines and questionnaires 
will be sent to these committees as 
well as certain summary data on state 
provisions for financing adult educa- 


responding to a questionnaire in early 1953. The agencies included local YMCA’s, 
"WCA’s, Y! A’s, settlements, county cooperative extension programs, and Junior 
YWCA’s, YMHA ttlement ty perat t program 1 
Leagues. The programs were directed primarily towards young adults. Another 
problem which was at least partially a finance problem was listed first as a barrier: 
“Shortage of staff with adequate training and experience.” 


Adult Education—A Directory of National Organizations Represented in the 
Council of National Organizations of the Adult Education Association, Council of 
National Organizations, New York, 1953. Problems which could be classified as 
essentially “finance problems” were reported by 36 of 114 national organizations 
engaged in adult education and participating in the survey. The kinds of finance 
problems reported were quite varied, such as: “need for adequate money for 
projects,” “how to evaluate program without adequate time, money or staff,” “how 
to secure more state aid for adult education,” “how to finance community develop- 
ment program,” “high cost of effective mass media,” and “lack of trained person- 
nel,” “lack of in-service training for staff.” 


‘Commission members are: Philip Klein (Chairman), The Junto, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Homer Kempfer, National Home Study Council, Washington, D. C.; John L. 
Bloxsome, National School Boards Association, Terre Haute, Indiana; F. S. Cellier, 
National Personnel Dept., Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois; John L. Davies, 
lowa State Education Association, lowa City, lowa, E. Manfred Evans, Adult Edu- 
cation Department, Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif., Edgar Fuller, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, Washington, D. C.; Clarence L. Greiber, 
Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Francis A. Henson, United Automobile Workers (AFL), Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Norris Hiett, Division of Extension, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; Herold C. 
Hunt, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Howard L. Johnson, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado; Mrs. 
Natalie W. Linderholm, The Greater New York Fund, New York, New York; 
Hugh B. Masters, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan, Nicholas P. 
Mitchell, The Greenville News, Greenville, South Carolina; Mrs. H. B. Ullian, 
American Association of University Women, Newton Center, Mass. Liaison with 
Office of Education: Ambrose Caliver, assistant to Commissioner. Research 
Coordinator: Edward B. Olds. 
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tion. They will be encouraged to ex- 
plore questions related to policy and 
to render their judgments through 
minutes as well as individual question- 
naires. 


Work on the second phase, the 
financing of community adult educa- 
tion councils, is proceeding through 
a detailed questionnaire sent to the 
known councils. In addition to get- 
ting data on sources of funds and 
types of expenditures, this survey will 
get information on the distribution of 
the total staff and volunteer effort in 
specified functional areas. Data are 
also to be. obtained on the volume of 
activity directly engendered by the 
council as suggested by meetings, con- 
ferences, workshops, written mate- 
rials, etc. 


The most difficult and yet perhaps 
most important part of this study is 
the designing of a broader study. ‘Be- 
cause of the wide extent of adult edu- 
cation there must be decisions con- 
cerning , the specific segments to in- 
clude in a broader study, the defi- 
nition of adult education, how many 
factors to cover which are correlated 
with financing, and how much pre- 
cision to plan for. The criteria for 
making such decisions need to be sur- 
veyed in terms of the kinds of uses 
which are likely to be made of the 
data, the kind of decision-making 
which will be guided by the findings, 
and the degree of involvement which 
the study process is likely to engender. 
This design is being developed 
through consultations at various 
meetings and interviews with program 
and research specialists as well as 
through studying the literature in 
adult education and related fields. The 
final recommendations will be made 
by the National Commission on Adult 
Education Finance to the Executive 
Committee of the Adult Education 
Association. 


As part of the study of the financing 
of public school adult education pro- 
grams, a comprehensive set of sched- 
ules for conducting self-studies is 
being developed. Since resources for 
the study do not permit employing 
field staff to collect the required data 
through actual interviews, heavy re- 
liance is being placed upon the volun- 
tary participation of our Commission 
members, leading members of the 
AEA, local adult education councils, 
public school adult educators, and 
doctoral degree candidates serving as 
our field representatives. The mate- 
rials are looked upon as purely sug- 
gestive, so that more emphasis is 
placed upon the local utility of the 
data than upon absolute precision. 
However, within the limits of prac- 
ticality, procedures for sampling, 
measuring characteristics and opinions, 
and estimating “hidden” costs have 
been built into the schedules to insure 
minimum standards of accuracy. 


Hypotheses to Be Tested 

This so-called “intensive phase” of 
the study is designed to test two basic 
hypotheses: 

1. Where public school adult edu- 
cation programs and the community 
of which they are a part participate in 
the suggested type of self-study, de- 
sirable results will take place in terms 
of improving financial provisions for 
adult education. (This can be tested 
by single school systems.) 

2. The nature of public school 
adult education in any given com- 
munity is determined to a great extent 
by the availability of adequate super- 
vision and direction at the local level. 
(Adequate testing will require full 
participation on the part of 50 or 
more school systems.) 

Many other factors may also play a 
role, a few of which are: (a) the de- 
gree of acceptance of adult education 
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by the local school board as indicated 
by authorizing the necessary person- 
nel, building space, and budget; (b) 
the position of the adult education di- 
rector in the administrative structure 
of the school system and his relation- 
ship to other departments of the 
school system; (c) the quantity and 
quality of collaborative relationships 
with community groups and institu- 
tions in planning, promoting, and 
evaluating a community-wide adult 
education program; (d) relationship 
between the fees charged and the 
ability of all population segments to 
pay these fees; (e) availability and 
convenience of the adult education 
activities; (f) quality of teachers or 
leaders of adult classes and/or groups; 
(g) the kind and amount of publicity 
or interpretation of the program; (h) 
extent to which there are regular pro- 
cedures for evaluation; (i) state finan- 
cial assistance and the basis on which 
it is provided; (j) state consultation 
and supervisory services; (k) other 
forces working in the state to improve 
and advance adult education; (1) ex- 
cellence of the school system as a 
whole; (m) progressiveness of the 
community as indicated by per capita 
public expenditures for various types 
of community service programs; (n) 
attitudes of civic leader towards adult 
education; (0) length of time pro- 
gram has been established; (p) extent 
to which special programs are de- 
signed to fit the needs of special pop- 
ulations, 


There is already indication from 
several sources that the first hy po- 
thesis is likely to be confirmed. As for 
the second hypothesis, although prac- 
titioners have emphasized the primary 
importance of the role of the director 
of adult education in determining its 
nature, actual data may show that 
other factors such as patterns of fi- 
nancing, state supervisory services, and 


the acceptance of adult education by 
the school system are equally if not 
more important. It is likely that there 
is an interrelationship between many 
of these factors so that it may be 
difficult to establish which are pri- 
mary and which are secondary. How- 
ever, explicit statement of a theoret- 
ical framework is helpful in organiz- 
ing thinking and data gathering in re- 
lation to the problem. The process of 
collecting and evaluating the data may 
prove to be a useful experience for 
the director, teachers, and community 
leaders and it may have some valuable 
by-products. 


Questions to Be Answered 


A number of interesting questions 
arise in studying the financing of pub- 
lic school adult education programs. 
To what extent can and should adult 
education be extended through a 
wider use of volunteers as teachers 
and leaders? The scouting organiza- 
tions have demonstrated how it is 
possible to involve hundreds of thou- 
sands of adults in meaningful leader- 
ship roles both in training other 
adults and in guiding youth groups. 
Churches, women’s organizations, the 
Red Cross, and other groups make ex- 
tensive use of volunteers. What is the 
relative effectiveness of volunteer ef- 
fort as contrasted with paid effort 
devoted to specific adult education 
activities and goals? What should be 
the respective roles of volunteers and 
professionals? How can maximum re- 
sults be obtained from available re- 
sources? To what extent is the 
assumption of leadership roles by 
volunteers a service to the volunteer, 
and to what extent is he providing 
a service free to the community? 
Among some professional adult edu- 
cators there is opposition to the exten- 
sive use of volunteers. How can such 
opposition be handled constructively 
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if it is deemed desirable to make 
extensive use of volunteers? 


For what phases of adult education 
is it easiest to obtain public support 
and acceptance? For what phases is 
it hardest to get such support? Knowl- 
edge of the reactions of the public to 
various kinds of goal statements, to 
topics for study and discussion, as 
well as to methods of teaching should 
be useful in planning programs of 
publicity designed to enhance public 
support. There is undoubtedly a close 
relationship between the public ac- 
ceptance of adult education and the 
kinds of financial solutions which are 
possible. 

What is the effect upon costs of 
introducing various features which are 
thought to be desirable, such as indi- 
vidual counseling, program consulta- 
tion service, guided tours, workshops, 
institutes, movies, etc.? 

What is the effect of various pat- 
terns of financing upon the kinds of 
people who participate in adult edu- 
cation? If high fees are charged do 
fewer low income people participate 
than if low or no fees are charged? 
What other variables are related to the 
kind of people who participate? 
When these other variables are held 
constant, what then is the effect of fee 
charging? Does fee charging result in 
higher attendance and a lower drop- 
out rate than a policy of not charging 
fees? 

These kinds of questions may be 
answered through the procedures in- 
cluded in this survey. 


The Need for Involvement 


In designing plans for further re- 
search on finance, it is assumed that 
research should be seen as a process 
in which involvement is extended to 
teachers, administrators, leading citi- 
zens, and even students. In order to 
obtain this involvement, research must 


address itself to problems which have 
significance and relevance for the field 
and must use methods which tap the 
real motivations of various levels of 
participants. Methods of satisfying 
motives should be built into the sur- 
vey design. Some of the motives 
which may be appealed to are: the 
desire for recognition and approval, 
the need for a constructive and mean- 
ingful leisure time activity, the need 
to be wanted and useful, the desire to 
meet new people and have new ex- 
periences, and curiosity about what is 
going on in the community. 

It is very important that some of 
the potential users of the research 
participate in its planning as well as in 
its conduct, interpretation, and im- 
plementation. With such involvement, 
understanding of and support for re- 
search are likely to result. Without 
such involvement, research may be 
looked upon as a technical mystery 
which is the -function only of some 
special group of experts. 

By beginning with a problem like 
finance which is widely and easily 
recognized as an important practical 
concern, the possibility of involve- 
ment is maximized. As research helps 
find meaningful answers to finance 
problems, it is believed that interest 
can be developed in the application of 
research methods to other problems. 
Adult educators should understand re- 
search methods and approaches so that 
they can apply them with a minimum 
of outside direction. 


A possible by-product of really 
integrating research as a process with- 
in adult education would be the taking 
of some first steps at least towards 
introducing social science research 
methods and concepts into the con- 
tent of courses taught in adult schools. 
Simple research experiments might 
well be conducted in adult classes. 
Out of such experiments new knowl- 
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edge for society might not result, but 
understanding and acceptance of hu- 
man relations principles might de- 
velop. Such possibilities suggest one 
method of spanning the gap between 
the social scientists and the public. 


Summary 


To establish research in adult edu- 


cation a start must be made with re- 
search related to one of the basic 
problems confronting many adult 
educators. The study of financing is 
one such area for which “priming” 
funds are available. One of the most 
important contributions of this proj- 
ect, in addition to collecting some 
facts on the financing of public 


school adult education and the finan- 
cing of community adult education 
councils, is to blueprint a broader kind 
of finance study. By contributing to 
the solution of finance problems, re- 
search can become established as an 
essential phase of adult education 
practice. This should lead not only to 
the allocation of funds for research on 
other phases of adult education, but 
also to the involvement of many adult 
educators in research projects. It 
might also result indirectly in the in- 
troduction of research concepts, meth- 
ods, and findings into the content of 
more of the courses offered in adult 
schools so as to broaden the base of 
citizen understanding of social science 
research. 


Some Observations on Adult Reading Skills 


Quinton W. Guerin 


Training Assistant, Eiectronic Supply Office, Great Lakes, ill.; 
Insiructor, Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, Ill. 


HE STATEMENTS included in_ this 

article are based upon observations 
and studies conducted while helping 
over 400 adults to improve their read- 
ing abilities. The individuals reported 
on include electronics technicians em- 
ployed at the Electronic Supply Of- 
fice, Great Lakes, Illinois, and night 
school enrollees at the Waukegan 
Township High School, Waukegan, 
Illinois. Included in the courses con- 
ducted at the Naval Center at Great 
Lakes are Naval Officers, civilian su- 
pervisors, electronics technicians, and 
office clerks. In a period of over two 
and one-half years 20 different groups 
have participated in the Navy-spon- 
sored program and three groups of 


adults in the Waukegan High School 
Reading Improvement Course. 

In both the reading courses similar 
methods of training are used. Each 
group meets for a minimum of 15 
sessions with portions of the sessions 
devoted to exercises in reading, visual 
span training, and reading practice 
periods using a reading accelerator. 
To date, classes have averaged be- 
tween 45 and 65 per cent increases in 
reading speed with approximately a 
seven per cent increase in reading 
comprehension. Improvement in both 
programs is determined by giving one 
form of the Science Research Asso- 
ciates Reading Diagnostic Survey 
Section Forms A or B at the begin- 
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ning and one form at the end of the 
program.’ 


Relation of Interest in Subject 
Matter to Reading Speed 


In most cases, if an adult is inter- 
ested in an article (that is, if he stated 
that he found the material interesting 
rather than dull or uninteresting), his 
reading rate will probably be in- 
creased by as much as 25 WPM 
(words per minute) if he is an aver- 
age reader,* and by as much as 75 
WPM if he is a very fast reader. 
Generally this statement applies; how- 
ever, some adults react just the op- 
posite, for it was found that if certain 
individuals find an article interesting 
or if the article appears to meet a 
purposeful need, they tend to read it 
more slowly than they would an ar- 
ticle of average interest. 


Relation of Nature of Subject 
Matter to Reading Speed 

Generally, adults have not acquired 
the ability to adapt varied reading 
techniques to the nature of the ma- 
terial being read or to their purpose 
in reading the material. For the most 
part, adults read all types of materials 
at virtually the same reading rate. 
They have not acquired the ability to 
skim in order to locate specific facts, 
nor have they acquired the ability 
to organize their reading to meet their 
purposes. It appears that the majority 
of adults have acquired a fear which 


prevents them from skipping or skim- 
ming portions of an article, pamphlet, 
or book. In counseling sessions con- 
cerning their reading abilities adults 
make statements which indicate that 
they feel a personal guilt toward their 
having purposely skipped a portion of 
a reading item. These same individuals 
become quite insecure in the reading 
act when the instructors ask them to 
practice such reading skills as: 

(1) skimming to locate a fact or 
detail; 

(2) learning to spot a significant 
phrase or a key word; 

(3) locating the central thought 
of an article by examining opening 
and closing sentences as well as titles 


and paragraph headings. 


Recall and Inference 


Based upon the nature of the articles 
and the type of questions which are 
included in the SRA Better Reading 
Books, * adults appear to be better able 
to recall specific details included in 
the articles than they are able to pick 
out the central thought in a multiple 
choice type of reading comprehension 
exercise. Similarly, the ability to draw 
inferences from what has been read 
is a reading skill which is lacking more 
often than the ability to pick out the 
central thought. In all too many cases, 
because a statement of a specific fact 
is made as a part of the multiple 
choice question, the individuals tend 
to mark it as the statement which best 


‘A projection device called a tachistoscope is used to develop the visual span 
and the recognition abilities of the trainee. Words,: phrases, and whole sentences are 
flashed on the screen at speeds ranging from one-tenth of a second to one-hundredth 


of a second. 


*An average reader is defined as one who reads at a rate ranging between 225 
and 315 WPM based on a score obtained on the SRA Diagnostic Test. A fast reader 
is defined as one who reads faster than 315 WPM. 

‘The SRA Better Reading Books are comprised of reading exercises with each 
article containing 1350 words with 20 multiple choice comprehension questions con- 
cerning the article. The articles are at a readability level similar to the average type 
of article found in Reader’s Digest or Coronet. 
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expresses the central thought of the 
article. To help the individual over- 
come this tendency, he is required to 
place a C beside the statement which 
most nearly expresses the central idea 
of the essay, a W if it is wrong (in- 
accurate wholly or partially), and an 
1 if it is inadequate (incomplete, 
though correct in all that is said). In 
using this technique the instructor 
stresses the point that only one of the 
statements should be marked C. Class 
discussion concerning what in the 
statement makes it the best expression 
of the central thought usually brings 
about a consensus. In this way the in- 
dividuals learn how others discrimi- 
nate between statement of facts in the 
article and the central thought of the 
materials. 


Relation of Vocabulary to Reading 
Speed and Comprehension 


In a study designed to determine 
the relationship between vocabulary 
score as determined on the basis of the 
Science Research Associates Reading 
Diagnostic Test and the level of com- 
prehension of the 60 adults tested, it 
was found that the correlation was 
only .24. Similarly, a low correlation 
of .43 was found between reading 
speed and vocabulary. Furthermore, 
when the reading score,* which is a 
figure derived by multiplying reading 
speed times comprehension, was 
matched against vocabulary score, a 
correlation figure of .32 was obtained. 
On the basis of these studies and 
through insights gained from the test- 
ing programs connected with reading 
courses, there does not appear to be 
any significant correlation between 
reading speed and comprehension or 


vocabulary. As a matter of fact, it is 
not rare to find as many as four or five 
adults in a class of 25 who score in the 
upper percentile ranges in vocabulary 
and end up in the very lowest per- 
centile ranges in reading speed or 
reading comprehension. 


Adult Recognition Problems 

Visual span development training 
in which words, phrases, and sen- 
tences are flashed on the screen has 
disclosed that adult recognition er- 
rors tend to be similar to the reversal, 
addition, and omission errors so often 
diagnosed in elementary school reme- 
dial reading situations. For instance, 
the sentence, “He is haughty,” is read 
“He is naughty.” The word “brought” 
is read as “bought.” The letter “d” is 
read as “b,” and “u” is read as “n.” 
Flash cards and locally prepared 
tachistoscope slides have been found 
to be very helpful in correcting these 
recognition errors. 


Remembering What Has Been Read 


A study has recently been con- 
ducted at the Electronic Supply Of- 
fice in order to determine whether or 
not good readers—that is, individuals 
who read fast and comprehend well— 
remember as much of what they read 
as do individuals who have lower 
reading scores. While this study is in- 
conclusive, there does not appear to be 
a significant relationship between how 
fast an individual reads and how much 
that person will remember after a 
month’s lapse of time. Neither fast nor 
slow readers appeared to have remem- 
bered any more or less than did the 
average readers. However, it was 
found that persons who read well, as 


‘An individual’s reading score is determined by multiplying his reading rate 
expressed in words per minute by his reading comprehension score expressed in 
terms of the per cent of correct answers. For instance, with a reading speed of 
290 WPM and a comprehension score of 90 per cent, the individual’s reading score 
would be 26100. Eliminating the last two digits, his reading score would be 261. 
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indicated by high reading scores, ap- 
peared to have remembered more of 
what they had read than did the indi- 
viduals who had lower reading scores. 
In the group of 36 individuals re- 
tested on reading comprehension after 
a lapse of one month, eight individuals 
who had high reading scores had no 
reading memory loss and four average 
readers and one slow reader had no 
loss in comprehension. The range of 
loss for the month’s period ranged 
from zero to 35 per cent, with an 
average loss of eight per cent and a 
median loss of five per cent. 


The method of determining reading 
memory loss was simple. Thirty-six 
of the persons who took the original 
comprehension portion of the speed 
and comprehension part of the diag- 
nostic test were re-tested one month 
later. At that time they were given 
the comprehension questions without 
the reading article. The members of 
this group had not been given prior 
notice, nor had they been told that 
they would be re-tested on the com- 
prehension portion of the reading 
speed and comprehension test. 


Conclusion 


Probably the greatest insights that 
can be gained from working with 
adults and their reading problems are 
in the intangible areas that tests and 
correlations studies do not disclose. 


Experience has led me to believe that 
adults who participate in reading im- 
provement programs gain a consider- 
able amount of confidence in them- 
selves. Over 90 per cent of the people 
who enter a reading course think they 
are very poor readers. How they 
acquired this belief varies with the 
individual. Most feel that they are not 
“getting enough out of what they 
read.” Of course they cannot define 
what “getting enough out of what 
they read” means. Usually this has to 
do with remembering something 
which they think they should have re- 
membered from what they previously 
had read. I don’t believe any reading 
course really eliminates this insecurity 
or feeling about “getting enough out 
of what they read.” I do believe, how- 
ever, that reading improvement 
courses help the individuals by making 
them aware that other adults are also 
insecure about their reading abilities 
and that on the whole they do not 
read as poorly as they had once im- 
agined. Much of the newly acquired 
confidence the individual gains from 
reading improvement programs can be 
attributed to the fact that the indi- 
vidual himself has gained some in- 
sights into the nature of the reading 
process. He therefore undertakes the 
reading task by applying a reading 
method better geared to the nature 
of the material and to his own pur- 
pose in reading. 


LOOK in the March issue 
for the Annual Roster 
of Summer Study Opportunities 
for Adult Educators. 
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The British Charter for Adult Education 


Coolie Verner 


Associate Professor of Adult Education, 


HERE LIE BURIED in the literature of 

adult education many statements of 
creed and philosophy that are now 
virtually forgotten. Some of these are 
of historical interest only, but others 
are of such intrinsic worth to the 
movement that we can ill afford to 
overlook them. One such document 
comes to us from Great Britain. 


During World War I the national 
government in Great Britain appointed 
a Reconstruction Committee (later 
the Ministry of Reconstruction) to 
examine the. problems that would arise 
in the post-war world and to advise 
the government on a course of action. 
A Sub-Committee was appointed in 
July, 1917, to examine the role of 
adult education in post-war recon- 
struction. In 1919 the Adult Education 
Committee issued its final report.* 


The Adult Education Committee 
was composed of such noted members 
of the movement as Albert Mans- 
bridge, R. H. Tawney, the Rev. 
Canon Parry, and the Rev. Basil A. 
Yeaxlee. Their Report is of value to 
adult educators for its detailed and 
specific account of the movement in 
England at that period, and as the 
best available history of adult educa- 
tion in England since 1800. For a his- 
torical summary, no more accurate 
and succinct record can be found any- 
where. It is unfortunate that copies of 
this report are so rare. Every student 


*Great Britain, 


Ministry of Reconstruction, 


Florida State University 


and adult educator would profit from 
a study of it both for its scholarly 
analysis and its recommendations for 
the development of the field. It is a 
milestone along the road of educa- 
tional progress, marking the acknowl- 
edgement and acceptance by govern- 
ment of its responsibility for adult 
education. 


As a prelude to study, the Com- 
mittee formulated certain propositions 
respecting adult education upon which 
to base its analysis and conclusions. 
These propositions epitomize the 
principles of adult education in a dem- 
ocratic society and are, in fact, a 
Charter for Adult Education. In the 
present world crisis, when adult edu- 
cation has the task of contributing to 
world order by building common un- 
derstanding, we need the encourage- 
ment derived from these nine historic 
propositions: 

1. That the main purpose of edu- 
cation is to fit a man for life, and 
therefore in a civilized community to 
fit him for his place as a member of 
that community. 

2. That the family, the school, the 
trade union or profession, the local 
town or district, are successive stages 
which reach their fullness and com- 
pletion in the community, and that 
therefore, while each part of the 
process of education must be related 
to its appropriate stage, the goal of all 


Adult Education Committee. Final 


Report: Presented to Parliament by Command of His Majesty. London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1919. 409 pp. Because of the rarity of this document, particularly 
in the U. S., a negative microfilm has been deposited in the Alderman Library of 
the University of Vi irginia where it is available to those wishing to secure positive 


prints at cost. 
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education must be citizenship—that is, 
the rights and duties of each indi- 
vidual as a member of the commu- 
nity; and the whole process must be 
the development of the individual in 
his relation to the community. 


3. That the essence of democracy 
being not passive but active participa- 
tion by all in citizenship, education 
in a democratic country must aim at 
fitting each individual progressively 
not only for his personal, domestic, 
and vocational duties, but, above all, 
for those duties of citizenship for 
which these earlier stages are training 
grounds; that is, he must learn (a) 
what his nation is, and what it stands 
for in its past history and literature, 
and what is its place among the other 
nations of the modern world; (b) 
what are his duties to it, from the 
elementary duties of sharing in its 
defense and submitting to its laws up 
to the duty of helping to maintain and 
even to elevate its standards and ideals; 
(c) the economic, political, and inter- 
national conditions on which his na- 
tion’s efficiency and well-being de- 
pend; its relation to other constituent 
parts of the Commonwealth of British 
nations called the Empire, and_ the 
degree to which it can now or in the 
future enter into closer relations with 
other civilised nations for the just 
treatment of less developed races, for 
the furtherance of international co- 
operation in science, medicine, law, 
commerce, arts, and for the increas- 
ing establishment of world peace. 


4. That while it is true that the 
great mass of a people in the modern 
industrial world cannot study Blue 
Books or become close students of 
history, geography, or economics, yet 
it is also a truth, and a truth brought 
out by this war, that there is latent 
in the mass of our people a capacity 
far beyond what was recognized, 
capacity to rise to the conception of 


great issues and to face the difficulties 
of fundamental problems when these 
can be visualized in a familiar form. 
They only require teachers and lead- 
ers whom they can trust; and here as 
always, the successful working of de- 
mocracy depends upon the people 
recognising “the natural aristocracy 
that is among any body of men.” It 
follows that while the thoughtful and 
studious, who will naturally lead the 
opinions of their fellows in mine, fac- 
tory or shop, can never be more than 
a few thousand, yet the millions of the 
rank and file can certainly get the two 
educational essentials which will en- 
able them to recognise those natural 
leaders; these two essentials being 
(a) the development of an open habit 
of mind, clear-sighted and truth- 
loving, proof against sophisms, shib- 
boleths, claptrap phrases, and cant, 
(b) the possession of certain elemen- 
tary information and essential facts 
about such main questions as the Em- 
pire, the relations between Capital and 
Labour, the relations between science 
and production, and other such sub- 
jects. 


5. That the necessary conclusion is 
that adult education must not be re- 
garded as a luxury for a few excep- 
tional persons here and there, nor as 
a thing which concerns only a short 
span of early manhood, but that adult 
education is a permanent national 
necessity, an inseparable aspect of citi- 
zenship, and therefore should be both 
universal and lifelong. 


6. That the opportunity for adult 
education should be spread uniformly 
and systematically over the whole 
community, as a primary obligation 
on that community in its own interest 
and as a chief part of its duty to 
its individual members, and that there- 
fore every encouragement and assist- 
ance should be given to voluntary or- 
ganisations, so that their work, now 
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necessarily sporadic and disconnected, 
may be developed and find its proper 
place in the national educational sys- 
tem. 

7. That the economic recovery of 
the nation, the sound exercise of the 
new spirit of assertion among the rank 
and file, the proper use of their re- 
sponsibilities by millions of new 
voters, all alike depend on there being 
a far wider body of intelligent public 
opinion which can only be created 
gradually by a long, thorough, uni- 
versal process of education continued 
into and throughout the life of the 
adult. 


8. That such a process needs to be 
planned out at once and set going im- 
mediately as part of the general work 
of reconstruction. 


9. That this plan should build upon 
existing lines, such as the tutorial 
classes and other successful experi- 
ments, or develop from popular in- 
stitutions such as Ejisteddfodau, and 
should utilise the existing facilities 
while providing for their further ex- 
tension, and removing the obstacles— 
industrial, social, and financial, which 
at present hamper them. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


COMMUNITY IN CRISIS. By James 
H. Tipton. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953. 180 pp. $3.75. 

Community in Crisis describes and an- 
alyzes the steps leading to the elimination 
of segregation from a public school sys- 
tem as studied by an active participant 
in the process. The constructive use of 
a crisis situation is illustrated by the 
handling of a high school strike against 
Negro students in a midwest city. In the 
end the strike leaders dropped their anti- 
Negro demands and took a public posi- 
tion urging “the board of education to 
issue a statement of policy providing for 
the enrollment of all students, regardless 
of race, creed or color, to attend what- 
ever institution is located in the zone of 
their residence.” 

This about-face on the part of the 
student strike leaders and the dilemma 
of the school superintendent who per- 
sonally opposed segregation but was con- 
vinced that 80% of the citizens wanted 
segregated schools, makes exciting as well 
as profitable reading. 

However, the author raises problems 
for those who prefer not to have orderly 
plans upset, with his suggestion that it 
was the threat of another strike that 


“forced school and community authori- 
ties to face up to the necessity of revis- 
ing school policies in a democratic direc- 
tion as quickly as possible.” 

The turning point came when the 
superintendent and other leaders became 
convinced that a forthright anti-segrega- 
tion program, once in effect, would rally 
the necessary support needed to insure 
its success. The expected support came 
as soon as a program of action made it 
possible for people to line up for or 
against an official policy. 

“There were times during the school 
strikes when some school administrators 
and community leaders were convinced 
that all was lost. But there was suf- 
ficient energy, intelligence, confidence, 
and teamwork among the group as a 
whole for them to win out in the end. 
They won by gaining the support and 
cooperation of an increasing number of 
citizens, by asking for and using the 
advice of outside, objective observers, by 
redoubling their efforts when all seemed 
most hopeless, and by refusing to be 
permanently vindictive toward their op- 
ponents.” 

Organizations and individuals having 
learned to work together during the 
crisis, set about preparing the community 
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for a more democratic school policy. A 
series of tours acquainted white and 
Negro high school boys and girls with 
conditions affecting Negroes. A council 
was formed to foster better human rela- 
tions. Workshops for training leaders in 
human relations were followed by a 
town meeting. Educational activities were 
planned by the unions. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators held regular meetings to 
study the action of other cities where 
schools had adopted democratic policies. 


Adult educators will find familiar 
theories and some newer ones tested and 
analyzed in this book, which gives the 
history of the conflict, its diagnosis, 
treatment, and lessons learned. Since it 
tells what actually took place in a real 
situation, many of the insights and skills 
can be adapted to similar situations else- 
where. For example, community leaders 
taking part in a Highlander Folk School 
workshop segregation in public 
schools recently discovered that Com- 
munity in Crisis threw light on some of 
the problems anticipated in event of a 
favorable Supreme Court decision on the 
public school cases. 

Mytes Horton 
Director, Highlander 
Folk School, Mont- 
eagle, Tennessee. 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
ADULT EDUCATION. Published by 
UNESCO. Available from Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 324 pp. $4.00. 

Part I summarizes the official inter- 
national agencies. Part II lists non-gov- 
ernmental agencies working directly and 
indirectly in adult education. Part III 
explains the present pattern of adult 
education and lists the adult education 
organizations and agencies in some 50 
countries. The bibliographical and gen- 
eral indexes provide a means of refer- 
ence to any journal, topic, or agency 
dealt with in the Directory. All entries 
in Parts I to III are provided with re- 
levant bibliographies. 


TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COL- 
LEGE AND COMMUNITY. By Jennie 
Waugh Callahan. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1953. 339 pp. $4.75. 


Here is the first book to deal exclu- 


sively with educational television. It 
shows how Chambers of Commerce, 
libraries, church groups, health and 


safety agencies, and many other spon- 
sors of adult education programs are put- 
ting educational TV to the service of 
the community. Chapter 7 is devoted 
exclusively to “College and University 
Adult Education Courses.” Chapter 8 
deals with “TV Techniques for Com- 
munity Institutions.” 


THE WAYS OF MANKIND: Dis- 
cussion Guide and Readings. Prepared 
by Harry L. Miller for The Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, IIL, 
1953. 177 pp. 70¢. 

A discussion guide and series of read- 
ings designed for use in adult classes 
based on the recorded radio series, “The 
Ways of Mankind.” Some of the topics 
dealt with in the course and the read- 
ings are “Culture, Values, Ethics, Re- 
ligion, and Groups.” Among the pur- 
poses of the course and the readings are: 
“To see how some of these concepts 
apply to our own culture and to de- 
velop some skill in approaching culture 
analytically.” Notes on each session sug- 
gest problems and/or activities which 
groups may wish to use to focus their 
discussions of the materials. An ap- 
pendix to the guide presents some brief 
notes on the discussion process. 

The recordings on which the guide 
is based are available in an album of 
seven long-playing (33 1/3 rpm) records. 
They may be purchased from the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters or rented from the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults. 
The rental fee is $5.00 for a_ period 
covering the length of the course, or six 
months, whichever is shorter. 


COLLEGE-COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS IN NEW YORK STATE: 
A Report of Activities in Twenty-six 
Colleges and Universities. By H. Curtis 
Mial in consultation with The Advisory 
Committee, University Community Co- 
operation Project. The New York State 
Citizens’ Council, 613 Genesee St., Syra- 
cuse 2, N. Y. 75 pp. $1.00. 
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The report gives a picture of college- 
community relationships and of the type, 
diversity, and significance of activities 
in New York State based on findings 
recorded by 400 persons organized into 
26 visiting and 26 host teams. It also out- 
lines recommendations and steps for fur- 
ther study and action. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANI- 
ZATION. By the Delegation of the 
United States to the Second Extraordi- 
nary Session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO, July 1-4, 1953. Department 
of State Publication + 5209, Division of 
Publications, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. NPL. 


In Other Journals 


“The Public Library in Adult and 
Fundamental Education,” by Leo Carnor- 
sky. Education Abstracts, Vol. V, No. 7, 
September, 1953. pp. 1-4. Available from 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27. N. Y. Single copies, 
20¢. 

This article is a bibliographic review 
of literature on the role of libraries in 
fundamental and adult education. The 
journal, Education Abstracts, is published 
monthly except July and August by 
UNESCO's Education Clearing House. 
It abstracts materials produced in many 
countries in fields such as fundamental 
and adult education, community organi- 
zation, audio-visual aids, parent educa- 
tion, teacher training, educational legisla- 
tion, etc. The yearly subscription price 
is $1.75. 


FAE-Aided Studies 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES: A Study by the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion made with the Assistance of a Grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education. By 
John R. Morton. Birmingham: University 
of Alabama Press, 1953. 144 pp. Cloth, 
$2.25; paper, $1.00. 


RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND 
ADULT EDUCATION. A Committee 
Report by Charles P. Loomis and Others 


Resulting From a Study Sponsored by 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities and The Fund for Adult 
Education. The Michigan State College 
Press, 1953. 392 pp. $5.00. 


These two books are part of the series 
of fact-finding studies on adult educa- 
tion in the United States made possible 
by The Fund for Adult Education. Other 
studies in this series which have just been 
or are about to be published deal with: 
adult educational activities of organiza- 
tions participating in the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations, a survey of financ- 
ing for adult education, an educational 
program for the improvement of physical 
facilities for adult education, monitoring 
studies of television programs, and a sur- 
vey of educational activities among young 
adults and youth organizations. Sum- 
mary reports on a number of these 
studies will be published in future issues 


of ADULT EDUCATION. 


Literature on Aging 

The past several months have yielded 
a number of new materials on various 
aspects of aging. Since the May, 1954 
issue of Adult Leadership will focus on 
programming for the aging, the editors 
refer you to that issue for an annotated 
bibliography of the recent releases listed 
below as well as some of the older books 
and pamphlets in this field. 
GROUP WORK WITH THE AGED. 
By Susan H. Kubie and Gertrude Landau. 
New York: International Universities 
Press, 1953. 214 pp. $3.50. 


OLDER PEOPLE. By Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and Ruth Albrecht. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. 415 pp. 
$5.00. 

RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR 
ADULTS. Prepared by National Recrea- 
tion Association. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. 178 pp. $3.00. 

THE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE. 
By Marie Beynon Ray. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1953. 300 pp. $3.95. 
RECREATION FOR THE AGING. 
By Arthur Williams. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1953. 192 pp. $3.00. 
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HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY 
LIFE. By James H. Woods. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 139 pp. $2.50. 


COMMUNITY ACTION FOR THE 
AGING. New York State Association of 
Councils of Social Agencies. 105 E. 
22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 20¢. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES FOR 
OLDER PEOPLE. Prepared by the 
Community Project for the Aged of the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago. Chicago: Wilcox and Follett, 1952. 
240 pp. $3.00. 


THE MEANING OF WORK AND 
RETIREMENT. Edited by Eugene A. 
Friedman and Robert J. Havighurst, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954 
(to be published in February). $3.75. 

A SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR OLDER 
PEOPLE. By Jerome Kaplan. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1953. 158 pp. $3.00. 

RETIREMENT AND THE INDUS- 
TRIAL WORKER: Prospect and Real- 
ity. By Jacob Tuckman and _ Irving 
Lorge. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. 105 pp. $2.75. 


Association. 


in adult education 


tions. 


St., New York 3, New York. 


Newly Published... 


The most complete directory available on the adult edu- 
cation work of national organizations. 


ADULT EDUCATION—A Directory of National 


Organizations Represented in the Council of 
National Organizations of the Adult Education 


YOU WILL FIND THE DIRECTORY INVALUABLE 


—as a reference on national organizations engaged 


—as a professional reference 


—as a yardstick for comparing your problems in 
adult education with those of national organiza- 


Order from: The Council of National Organizations of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association, Room 205, The Cooper Union,;Fourth Avenue at 7th 


Price $2.00 
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Order from the Adult Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AEA DIRECTORY, 1953. 87 pp. $1.00 to AEA 
members; $5.00 to others. 


HELPS for Teachers of the Foreign Born. 4 issues 
per year; 8 pages per issue. Subscription for one 
year, $1.00. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION IN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION. 32 pp. 50c. 


EVALUATION OF EDUCATION FOR THE FOR- 
EIGN BORN. 7 pp. $20c. 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY 
ANGELICA CASS, MARY GUYTON, MARGARET KIELTY 
AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES——Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled vocabulary of the most essential words. 


HOW WE LIVE—Angelica Cass—$1.50 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate adults who 
wish to learn English for daily needs. 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB——Cass—$1.25 


Intended as a class text for beginners or intermediates in evening schools or 
afternoon classes. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS——Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples how 
to write all types of business and social] letters, 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK-—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 
Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information needed to become 
a good American citizen. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
Ask for Complete 1953-54 Catalogue “AE” 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Chicago Office Washington Office 
Administrative and Public School and 
Publication Services Membership Services 
743 No. Wabash Ave. 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Chicago 11, Illinois Washington 6, D. C. 


New York Office Cleveland Office 

Council of National Area Organization 
Organizations and Conferences 

Cooper Union Room 248-J, Standard Bldg. 
Cooper Square 1370 Ontario Ave. 

New York 3, N. Y. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


OFFICERS: President, Paul H. Sheats; Vice Presidents, Everett M. Hosman, 
Cyril O. Houle, Herbert C. Hunsaker, Robert E. Sharer; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Fern Long. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: John Becker, Elbert Burr, Maxwell Canter- 
bury, William M. Cooper, Watson Dickerman, Winifred Fisher, Alice 
Halligan, Otto G. Hoiberg, Clarence D. Jayne, Irvine L. H. Kerrison, 
Mrs. Newton Leonard, Nicholas Mitchell, David Nicholson, Phebe Ward; 
Ex Officio: Paul H. Durrie, William Ross, Loy LaSalle. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS: Kenneth D. Benne, Richard J. Crohn, 
Watson Dickerman, Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Charles A. Nelson, Robert 


H. Schacht. 


Aputt Epucation Advisory Board: Arthur Dunham, Cyril O. Houle, 
Charles P. Loomis, David Loring MacKaye, George C. Mann, Orlie A. 
H. Pell, Samuel B. Shapiro, Grace T. Stevenson, Thomas A. Van Sant, 
Kenneth Winetrout, Margaret S. Wingert. 


